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For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 9. 
By Simon Scribble, Esqui e. 

A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country, and among his own kindred ” 

The proverbial neglect which American 
writers have experienced, was never more 
strikingly exemplified, than in the oblivi- 
on, which has been suffered to conceal 
those specimens of native talents. the 
Salamagundi, and “ Knickerbocker’s his 
tory of New York.”? While the adven- 
tures of Peregrine Pickel, Tom Jones, and 
Roderick Random are purchased with 
avidity and perused with pleasure, those 
exquisite productions are permitted to re- 
main unnoticed and unknown. Though 
the works of Smollet and Fielding evince 
a deep and accurate acquaintance with 
the human heart, every cordial mind must 
acknowledge they exhibit characters and 
actions, subversive of the principles of 
morality and religion, while they display 
but few of those corruscations of wit ani 
fancy, which 
Longstaff and Kmckerbocker. That our 
poetical writers are not cherished and en- 
couraged does not appear so surprizing. 
when we consider that our country has 
not attained to that period of refinement 
when the beauties of the Poet can be un- 
derstood and appreciated. Immersed in 


sparkle in the pages of|read 


the avocations of busy life, there are few 
who can command sufficient leisure to 
cull the aromatic sweets of poesy, or lin- 
ger by the fascinating streams of Parnas- 
sus. But in a land where a relish for hu- 
mour is so predominant. and where Mo- 
mus possesses su many votaries, it ap- 
pears singular, that the effusions of his 
most favoured disciples should be compa- 
ratively unknown. How this may be ac- 
counted for, we know not, unless we sup- 
pose it tohave been occasioned by some of 
those fortuitous circumstances, which for 
a time throw a veil over the works of geni- 
us that they may burst forth with redou- 
bled lustre, by those causes which for a 
time obscured the fame of Shakspeare and 
Milton, of Thomson and Camoens, until 
distant and unexpected events, rescued 
them from oblivion to receive immortali- 
ty. It is certainly no compliment to our 
taste Or patriotism, for foreigners to re- 
mark the neglect which those monuments 
of national genius experience. While 
thousands of our Countrymen are deeply 
in the hackneyed, frivolous con- 
tents of the jest-book, they are totally un- 
acquainted with the whimsical eccen- 
tricities of Launcelot, or the humourous 
reflections of Deidrich. 

To review those rare productions anali- 
tically, would require nore time and at- 
tentaon, than could be deveted to this ob- 
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ject. We must content ourselves with re-}) 


though carved in any 
are still palatable, still delicious. The 
stvlc of those writings is at once original, 
appropriate and captivating. ‘They are 
characterised by a vein of elegant irony. 
sarcastic allusion and delicate humour 
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commending them in gross, not in detail;/som the polluted asytum of spleen and in. 
form or size, they|sensibility. 









nirth has never enlightened: and of 4 bo. 





For the Parterre. 
TO ROS \, 
On reading her lines on Happiness iq 


which unvariably recommends them to}No. 3, of the Parterre. 


successive perusals, and rewards by un- 


satiated enjoyment. In the essays of the| How gay is the heart where reflection intrude 


witty triumvirate, we may perceive the 
most exquisite sative upon men and man- 
ners, of which our modern day can boast. 
Wiiile the lash of ridicule is elevated) 





a@siust the vices and follies of mankind|p 


tie ‘eelings ant! alfvtions of the heart are} 


-uissailed, and while they jaugh stupidity! 


ani igsorance out of countenance, they 
eu eavoured to assure the faltering step of| 
mi viest virtue. Pie reader is early ini-} 


not; 
How frolic the crest that to fincy gives scope; 


How happ@ the soul on past sorrow that brocds 


ne ‘» 


But lights up its torch at the temple of Hope. 


ar Happiness ! Nymph of the smile and the 
dimple, 


Pie form-breathing grace and the elegant eve, 


That sports with the great or that bounds with 


the sunpte, 
Oh! why ieave the bosom of Rosa to sigh ! 


> ee > ; re - She ! en ihe a re ‘e > t 
tiuted into the social ciub, laugh at their|® SSe"'s cold pressure of death hath 


jests, enjoys their fancied independence} 
ano svon enters into the spirit and senti-! 
meats of tne party. Though the com- 
mec nent is calculated to excite the 
Tisavie faceites, tre conciusion awakens 
the iinest feelings of the soul, and he who 
has not a smile for one, or a tear for tie 
other, 1s possessed of an inflexibility of 
features and a vathy of heart, to which we 
have no preteasions, 

in the pages of our entertaining histo- 
riaa, the pompous style and invated des 
cription of many writers is admirably sa 
tirized. In the character of Governor 
Stuyvesant, he pourtrays some of the 
noblest motives which can actuate our 
bosoms; while with a truly comic grace 


embrac’d tive 
That Give hath consign’d thee, sweet maid, to 
the tom , 
That grief na coffin of yew hath incas’d thee, 
And joy and de ight are enshrouded in gloom, 
Fiy' light up her face with «ffection’s car. 
esses, 
In the bosom of Rosa let Happiness dwell, 
hen we'tl ballow thy name who cur favorite 
biess« Dy, 
And the full tide of rapture with gratitude 
swell. 
M. 


+ oo 


CHAPTEK ON FOOLS, 
[Concluded from page 32.} 


The next day, however, Specudator de 


he exhibits *those singularities which a-|termined to act upon the advice of his 


muse and endear. Though his werk, like 
a column of marble, where all is polished 
ani! beautiful, presents few objects bold 
or striking. yet if displays some spots and 
some decorations, more engaging and at- 
tractive than the rest. He who can con- 
te nplate the pursuits and pleasures which 
amused our simple forefathers, without 
participating in their harinless festivities. 
who can peruse the description of the 
Manhattoes, departing from their beloved 
homes and tender “ Sweethearts’ and o 
the redoubted battle of Christiana, with- 
oit the relaxation of a muscle, is posses 


friend; and, after being refreshed by sha 
ving and dressing, he paid his visit to Lev» 
culus, of whose talents every one had the 
meanest opinion, and who was actually 
little better than an ideot. Lev culus pre 
tended, however, to be a great admirer of 
the arts, and of the belles /ettres; he talk- 
ed without hesitation upon subjects whieh 
he did not understand, and displayed 
great ingenuity in miscomprehension. 
Speculator was introduced, and displayed 
the model of his contrivance; Leviculus 
stared at it witha look of sagacity, he 
turned it every way, asked numerous silly 





ed of a countenance which the smile ol 


yuestions, and misunderstood ever eapla’ 
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gation; Leviculus was, however, satisfied. 
and pronounced the inve tion to be very 
curious: he was very much pleased with 
Speculator for having produced his speci- 
men. ~peculator, with this encourage- 
ment, ventured to say, that he could not 
put his invention into execution without 
assistance, and that he would gladly give 
one half of the prodigious profits to be 
erived from it, to any one who would 
firnish the money wanted, and that he 
intended to give the invention the name 
of his patron. The eyes of Lev culus he- 
gan to glisten at the last sentence: the 
Lev culean nachine for drainage reverbe- 
rated in his ears, and flattered his imagi- 
nation; he smiled gracidusly on Specula- 
to , assured him of his desire to serve a 
man of genius, recommended acvertise- 
ments and exhibitions, furnished him with 
money to present the curiosity to the 
world, hired a repository for the machines, 
and established a manufactory before any 
of them were asked tor, until at length 
Leviculus discovered that the patent drain- 
ing machine had drained him of all his 
money, and had not produced a single 
guinea in return. 

Speculator was not long before he hac 
another invention, and had to seek for 
another fool. 

The art of fishing for fools might he 
illustrated with as much skill and perspi 
cuity as that of angling by the celebrated 
Walton; the bait for fools, however, it 
should be recollected. must be always shin- 
ing, for they are caught something like 
makarel; like them too, they come in 
shoals, and often serve as bait for one an- 
other. 

How many people are there who have 
never been rightly set up in the world, un- 
til they had the good luck to meet with a 
Jool. 

Fortunus would never have married to 
advantage if he had not met with a fool. 

Bellarina would never have been able 
to have given her friends entertainments, 
balls, and private plays, if her husband 
had not been a /ool. 

Moredius would never have been theught 
aman of talent, if he had not sacrificed 
to jools; nor would Speculator have found 

a + ale if his patron had not been a 
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Dr. S—— and Mr. U , were in- 
iimate friends. although violently op- 
posed to each other, as regarded their 
religious persuasions. Dr. S . be. 
ing worsted in a debate with his friend, 
one evening, met him in the street 
next morning, and desired him to stop 
a little. for he just recolleeted an in- 
controvertible argument. Mr. N——~ 
begged to be excused as be was in 
haste. but the Dr. thinking it an eva- 
sion, replied, ** He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” *- Ave.” answer- 
ed N——,* he that hath years to 
hear. but J have nota minuie to spare; 
geod morning.” 
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For the Parterre. 
THe PHanioms oF LiFe. 
Written for the close of the year 1816. 


Awake iny Lyre! while sorrow weaves 

4 mourntui wreath tor thee, 

Of biendeu yew and cypress leaves, 

And branches from the willow tree. 
Rouse thee my Lyre ! the waning year 
Demands the poet’s parting tear; 

Ol, ! would that he could weep alone, 
O’er hopes expired, and joys o’erthrown: 


But no- -the requiem for its death 

Is peal’d by Misery’s earthquake tongue, 
And Sorrow’s sigh-disorder’d breath, 

The dirge of transient bliss has sung. 


Come Retrospection, lend thy magic wand 
‘loraise tae shade of happiness gone by ; 
Recall the vanish’d hours, a fleeting band, 
And fill the void in Memory’s wakeful eye. 
They live! 1 see their passing forms, 
Like meteors on the midmght storms; 
They rise, gesticulate and pass, 
Pourtray’d on fancy’s mimic glass 
Behold! what spectre there appears? 
°Tis Misery by that eye of tears, 
That lone dejected mein. 
Her cheek has ijost its roseate bloom, 
Swath’d in a pale ot sable gloom, 

Her faded limbs are seen. 
One wither’d hand a chalice clasps, 
One fieshless arm a banner grasps. 
A ligttsome form was passing by, 
Gay was his air and bright his eye, 

She bade him take the draught; 
Awhile he struggied but she frowns; 
Reflection, resolution drowns, 


‘Lhe bitter dregs he quaft. 
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Just as his lip the potion laves, 
Wide her appalling bannér waves, 
* Thou art my captive now;” 
Though few thy years, that draught of pain 
Enrol’d thee in my ghastly train, 
To thy liege sovereign bow ” 
Sunk are his rapture-speaking eyes, 
The colour’s vanish’d from his cheek; 
Burst shivering groans congealing sighs, 
From lips that could not spesk 
She took his hand: “ observe,” she cried, 
* How falls the haughty crest of pride, 
Before my glance of fate; 
My ‘alismanic touch imparts, 
A frigid coldness to the hearts, 
* That beat with joy elate.” 
She said: then fell a deeper night, 
And suatch’d the shadows from my sight. 
But lo! wher. Hope i+ seen; 
Her mantle iight of heavenly blue, 
Streams o’er her locks of golden hue, 
And shades her brow serene, 
The halo which invests her hair, 
Dispels the stygian gloom; 
Around her throngs of spirits fair, 
Torches and lutes and timbrels bear, 
And wreathes that ever bloom: 
She points where in perspective rise 
Her shadowy train—* and hark!” she cries 
** What blessings I bestow ; 
Yon phantoms which you dimly can, 
Sustain the drooping souls of men; 
Beacon the dreary path of life, 
Support in danger, cheer in strife, 
lilume the night of wo” 
A mystic mirror she display’d, 
Which every blissful scene poutray’d 
In times recess conceal'd: 
To view the scene a maid advane’d 
Her dewy orbs like sun-beams gianc’d, 
Gay expectation arch’d her brow, 
Tinted her cheek with deeper glow, 
Each latent grace reveal’d, 
She laugh’d—as her enraptur’d sight 
The gorgeous vision scan’d 
Pregnant with peace and dear delight, 
Withevery glowing colour bright, 
That starts at hope’s command. 
But see: the midnight shadows deep and dark 
Involve the lovely scene: 
Faint exhalations rise; and hark! 
Whose step is that with listening pauge between 
That apprehensive treads? Tis giant Fear | 
ween. 
Hope at his rude approach disorder’d flies, 
And drops alarmed her many-pictur’d glass, 
Around, her train in quick succession rise, 
And like a morning dream the splendid pa- 
geants pass. 
Now pallid Fear advances nigh, 
With trembling trame and aspect shy; 
Around him close his shadowy bands, 
With ashen cheeks and paisied hands: © 
There griping Avarice behoid, 
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Embracing fast bis treasur’d gold, 

And feeble Age, intantile sill, 

Shrinking from visionary iL 

There abject Vice, wu supphant brow 
Offers his danger-prompted vow, 

And lisping Childhood wild and weak, 
Smiles through the tears that dew her cheek, 
Scared at the voice that lulls her rest, 

She clasps her Mother’s guardian breast, 
“Tis 0” he said, “ who blanch the lero’s brow 
And quench the spirit of aspiring youth, 
Who wake the lovers soul concenter’d vow, - 

And cheek the «cents 0! aspir..g truth, 
Who dim the brightest suns that shine below, 
And quench hope’s star in whelming waves of 
wo.” 
W iat notes whose soft voluptuous swell 
Breathes hke the music of Idalian groves, 
When Beauty’s Queen in her sequester’d dell, 
Smiles on the reyels of the sports and loves, 
Now Pleasure comes, with staggering gait, 
And bloated form and look elate. 
Round his feverish t mples twine 
The Hower of love, and Bacchus’ vine; 
ut the rose that withers there, 
Cence ls a venom’d dart; 
It feeds the canker-worm of care, 
Which preys upon the heart. 
From the grape no nectar flows, 
No iuserous juice distills, 
Bane of quiet, nurse of woes, 
it teems with gathering ills 
One hand presents a sparkling bowl, 
Where swells a ruby tide; 
Its draught unnerves the warrior’s soul, 
And smoothes the frown of pride, 
The hectic flush upon his cheeks 
The pang of agony bespeaks, 
And though his eyes with rapture glow, 
His bosoin feels the throb of wo. — 
*eHEK*KXEK HE HH HB 


The spectre forms of distant days, 
Which Fancy’s plastic hand can raise, 
Are vo: 3th b ight itlusion flies, 
Fading like cold realities. 


« 


V, 
ee 
Remarks on the character and writings of 
SIR GEORGE STEELE. 

The life of Srexxe is not that of a re- 
tired scholar; hence his moral character 
becomes more instructive He was one 
of those whose hearts are the dupes of 
their imaginations, and who are hurried 
through life by the most despotic volition, 
He always preferred his caprices to his 
interests; or, according to his own notiob, 
very ingenious, but not a little absurd— 
‘he was always of the humour of preler- 





ring the state of his mind to that of his 
lortune.” ‘Lhe first act of his life deve- 
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topes the succeeding ones. His uncle) His writings are often careless, and 
could not endure a hero for his heir: but/rarely graceful. His literary excellence 
Steele had seen a marching regiment—he/consists in his delineation of character.— 
therefore enlisted as a private in the horse-|He copies life with all the faithfulness of 
guards, and cocking his hat, and putting/a Flemish painter; and if, contrasted with 
on a sword, jack boots, and shoulder-belt,| Addison, he will be found without the soft- 
with the most generous feelings he forfeit-|ness of his colouring, and the delicacy of 
ed a good estate! His frank temper andjhis penciling, it cannot be denied that he 
his wit conciliated esteem, and extorted|is more versatile and vigorous, and the 
admiration. ‘The private was raised to|most original sketcher after life of the 
an ensign, and the ensign plunged intoalljearly part of the last century. His por- 
the dissipations of the town. But genius|traits, like those of Lely, preserve the 
is often pensive amidst the orgies. Tt was|likenesses of our ancestors; but not being 
in the height of these irregularities that|fermed on the general and permanent 
he composed his * Christian Hero,” ajprinciples of art, he is more a painter of 
moral and religious treatise, which the|fashions than of nature. 

contritions of every morning dictated, and 
tu which the disorders of every evening 
alded another penitential page. He was, For the Parterre. 
at once, a man of the town and a censor; 
and he wrote lively essays on the follies 
of the day in an enormons black peruke 
which cost him filty guineas! He built an 
elegant villa; but as he was always incul- 
cating economy, he called it a hovel. He 
detected the fallacy of the South-sea 
scheme, while he himself invented pro- 
jects, neither inferior in magnificence 













The late Mr. Fennell, when in very in- 
digent circumstances, was presented, one 
inclement day, with a surtout by Mr. Wa- 
ring (deceased) of the Theatre; Mr. Fen- 
nell immediately wrote the following lines 
with a lead pencil: 












Dear sir, your surtout, 
Is a present to suit, 











nor in misery. Yet, gifted at all times While fortune to me is so sparing— 
with the susceptibility of genius, he exer- vty og ay 2 e pg 
b cised the finest feelings of the heart. The LO ee ee ' 

; , » Whatcan ne’er lose its vaiue from Waring. 
same generous sentiments which deluded ¥ACQUES 
his judgment and invigorated his passions, 
rendered him a tender and pathetick dra- --— 


matist; a most fertile essayist; a patriot 
without private views; an enemy, whose Chats Og Be sineteS 
resentment died away in raillery; and a “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

friend, who could warmly press the hand} There are few observations more con- 
that wounded him. Whether in adminis-|cise or more correct than those of Lord 
tration, or expelled the house—whether|Bacon, which I have chosen for a motto. 
affluent, or flying from his creditors—in}]A man who is possessed of Education, 
the fullness of his heart he, perhaps. se-|though not naturally strong, is yet much 
cured his own happiness. But such meu|more powerful than the strongest man 
live only for themselves; they are not/without it. The man of Education has 
links in the golden chain of society. In}resources within himself which give him 
the waste of his splendid talents he had|pleasure, which it is not in the power of 
raised sudden enmities, and transientjany one to deprive him of, and which ne- 
friendships. The world uses such men as|ver fail him, except indeed when reason 
eastern travellers do fountains; they drink|loses her benign influence over his mind. 
their waters, and think of them no more!|When we cast our eyes over the wide ex- 
Stecle lived to be forgotten. He opened|tent of the universe, or view the more 
his career with folly; he hurried through|contracted sphere of our own neighbour- 
it in a tumult of existence; and he closedjhoods, how vast is the number of those 
Ht by an involuntary exile, amidst the|who, without they are engaged in all the 
wrecks of his fortune and his mind! varieties of life, feel a vacuum in their ex- 


For the Parterre. 
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istence, which gives them unceasing dis- 


quietude. Engayed in a constant routine 
of dissipation, they think but little of im- 
roving their minds with any thing last- 
ing or substantial, but when deprived hv 
sickness of partaking in the follies to which 
they are accustomed, remote from the din 
of mirth and festivity,—in what a pitiable 
condition do we behold them; languishing 
without any source from which they can 
derive either | gprmmcani or relief. A con- 
stant state of torpor seems to benumb 
their faculties, and render sickness more 
irksome than it would be, were they pos- 
sessed of the means of mental recreation. 
The education of their children is one 
of the most important duties of parents, 
on it depends the future happiness or mi- 
sery of their offspring. If they neglect it, 
they have to charge themselves with al! 
the crimes which their children may com- 


Author. My dear friend, Tam heartily 
sorry that it is not in my power to com 
ply with your request at present. But 
could I dispense with your services, jt 
would be anact of ingratitude incompatible 
with my principles to discard a faitliful 
servant merely because he was worn out 
in my service,—No, no, my dear Sir 
Plume, friends so long and faithful as we 
have heen, should not be easily separated, 
Pen. But sir, there would be as much 
friendship in letting me perish in the 
street. as in hugging me to death ip yrer 
garret. Reflect for one moment upon what 
you have derived from me, and I} am con. 
fident vour own sentiments of equity 
would convirce you of my title to free 
dom. Iwas obtained with some others as 
1 have heard you say, from the money 
which you receivéd for panygevising the 
heauty of an old maiden, whoa short time 


mit.—But if on the contrary they endea-|previous had the misfortune to lose her 


vour by every means in their power to un-|nose by a cancer. 


fold their infant minds by the genial 


My companions gene 
rally proving worthless, were soon lihes 


warmth of Education, they will perhaps|rated, while [as a reward for my zeal 
have the inexpressible happiness of behol-jand abilities, was condemned to lingering 
ding them when arrived at the age of ma-|servitude. For nine tedious mont)s have 

turity, shining bright among the galaxy of|officiated as drudge to all the muses who 
Philosophers, Poets, Painters, and “tates-|have in turn employed you as the organ 
men; ornaments to Society, and the pride of their communication with the world— 


and boast of their country. 
RINALDO. 
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Manv is the comfortable meal of which 
you have partaken through my means.— 
The puff which you wrote upon Mr. Pon 
poso’s new work.and which procured you 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN AUTHOR three successive invitations to dinner, was 


AND HIS PEN. 


principally occasioned by my assistance. 
For all these, the only retu@n [ ask isa 


Scene—An apartment in the attic story. | release from bondage, and a permission to 


bed and table the only visible furniture 


enjoy a relaxation from labour for the re 


Upon the latter, which serves the conve- maining term of my existence. Apply the 
ment purpose of a chair by day. and alsentiment contained in this extract from 


couch by night, Mr. Se ap is silting; your * sonnet to the Black-bird,” to my 
holding in his hand the fragment of a\case: 


pen, and “ gvinning horribly, a ghastly 


simile.” 


Pen. Mr. Serap, U have again assumed 
the faculty of speech to petition for “ that : : 
y Author. Why as to that, you certainly 


greatest of earthly goods,” liberty. M 


** Cold is the bosom, which could thus immurt, 
Thy sprightly pinion in the narrow cage ry 


companions have long since departed, and know I do not boast of the accordance of 


Lan: left alone, solitary and comfortless 
Lam new tottering on the verge of use 
lessness; oh! 1 beseech you suiter me t: 
enjoy in the conclusion of my career. t 


nyv practice and my poetry; a man may 
_|offer rules to guide others, though he does 
ot chuse to be geverned by them. You 


jention having often assisted me to 


quiet which since possessed by you, L hav: tisfy the uncontrolable cravings of appe 


ever experienced, 





Hite: I acknowledge the truth of this, bt 
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have ¥ not embraced every opportunity : 

testifying my gratitude for these in\ alua- 
ble services? During the nine months we 
have lived together. | have used the knife 
¢o yon but three times. This favour should 
be reciprocated, and all the services yau 
can render would not be too great a re- 
compense. Had it heen your fortune t 
have fallen in a counting-house, one of 
the hot-brained clerks would have destroy- 
ed you in an hour—then you would have 
appreciated my forbearance. 

Pen. Though vou lay so much stress 
upon your clemency, I do not consider 
your conduct quite so laudable as you 
would make it appear I shrewdly suspect 
your forbearance was entirely occasioned 
by the want of a pen-knife. But however, 
allowing you all proper applause for this 
act of kindness, I still conceive you my 
debtor. Beside, you pledged me your 
word, that when you had finished your 
last vol. of Biographical compilations, I 
should be discharged. 

Author. 1 do remember something of 
the kind, but then I was disappointed in 
the anticipated result, which in a great 
degree cancelled the obligation. Why my 
dear friend, you are to me the staff of life: 
deprived of your aid | must absolutely 
starve. But I see no complaints are able 
to affect your insensibility. Since you are 
not to be influenced by any ties of honour 
or gratitude, let me see what effect inter- 
est will produce. And now | solemly vow 


Bby Apollo and all the muses, to release 


you from thraldom immediately upon fin- 
hing my pamphlet upon the illegality 
of internal duties, from the profits of which 
I hope to procure a substitute for yourself. 


ell 


Curious Rencontre between a Gen leman 
and a Bear. 


A gentleman who was proceeding post 


| to Midnapore, found his plankeen sudden- 


ly put down or rather dropped without 
much ceremony or regard to its contents, 
by the bearers, who as abrubtly took to 
their heels in various directions. On put- 
ting his head out, to ascertain the cause 
of so unpleasant a circumstance, the ger 
leman discovered a half grown bea: 
melling about ihe machine Bruin 2. 
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sooner saw the traveller, than he boldly 
entered at one side, and as the plankeex 
was of the old fashion, with a highly ar- 
ched bamboo, he could not be opposed. 
Vhe gentleman thought it necessary to re- 
linquish his situation in favour of his shage 
gy visiter. who with as little ceremony as 
‘e had entered, passed through, following 
the gentleman with some very suspicious 
niuits; such as barking and champing of the 
teeth. After some manoeuvres on both 
sides, a close action commenced, in which 
either party at times might claim the vice 
tory. 

The bearers had collected themselves 
on a high spot whence they could have an 
excellent * bird’s eye view’’ of the battle; 
but whether from prudence, or impelled 


by curlosity to ascertain what would be- 


the result of an engagement between an 
English gentleman and a Bengal bear, all 
kept aloof from the. combatants. As the 
chances varied so did the bearers express 
their approbation; applauding each as he 
seemed by his superiority to merit their 
plaudits. When the gentleman chanced to 
have the upper hand they cheered him 
with ** sawbash saheb,” i. e. well done, 
master; and when the bear became lord of 
the ascendency, they paid the just tribute 
to his exertions with “ sawhash bauloo,” i.e 
well done Mr. Bear. Now and then an in- 
terjectory wau! wau! expressive of the 
highest admiration, was uttered with no 
small emphasis, inliscriminately as it 
might in justice be merited by either party. 


Fortunately the gentleman succeeded, 
and after receiving many desperate 
wounds, throttled the bear. When the 
contest was over, the bearers returned, 
and after overwhelming their master with 
compliments, bore him on his journey. On 
their arrival at the next stage. the bearers 
were all taken into custody, and the ma- 
gistrate, according to the laudable custom 
prevalent in India, where offences ace 
punished without very nicely examining 
the exact spot, and hour of perpetration, 
bestowed on each of the critics a hearty 
chastisement in the market place: while 
the applauding crowd of spectators did 
not fail, at each turn of the instrument, to 

peat * swu-bash saheb;” and when paim 
iaduced the eulprits te writhe, in hopes ap 
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evade the whip, others would ironically 
exclaim, “ saw-bash bauloo.’’ 


eae 


On the Properties, &c. of the Asbestos 
Stone. 


The asbsetos stone is found in several 

laces in Europe and Asia, particularly 
in Sweden, Corsica, Cornwall and the 
Island of Anglesy, in England. It is of a 
silky nature, very fine, and of a greyish 
colour; insipid, and indissoluble in water. 
It may be split into threads and filaments. 
from one to ten inches in length. It is in- 
destructible by fire; whence it may be em- 
ployed for many useful purposes. There 
are some sorts whose filaments are rigid 
and brittle, and others more flexible. The 
former is not spun into cloth, and the 
a tter very difficultly. In conseqence of its 
incombustibility, it was very much valued 
by the ancients for wrapping up the bod- 
ies of the dead. In the year 1702, an 
urn was discovered at Rome of a human 
body wrapped in a cloth made of flexible 
asbestos. The method of preparing it as 
follows: The stone is laid to soak in-warm 
water, then opened and divided by the 
hands, that the earthy matter may be 
washed out. This earth is white like 
ehalk, and makes the water thick and 
milky. This being several times repeated, 
the filaments are afterwards collected and 
dried: they are commodiously spun with 
flax. When the cloth is woven, it is best 
preserved by oil from breaking. It is then 
put into the fire; and the flax being burnt 
out, the cloth remains pure and white. 
It might also be made into paper; and. 
from its incombustibility, wills, or any 
other things of importance, could be writ- 


ten on it. 


The Chinese make furnaces of this mi- 
zeral, which are very portable. 


Mr. Gray, the elegant author of The 
Elegy ina Country Church Yard, being 
in London before his promotion to mod- 
ern history in the university of Cambridge. 
and when his circumstances were so 
cramped that he could indulge himself in 
very few gratifications, went with a friend 
to a private sale of books, in which the 
‘lots were very large. Amongst the rest, 
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there was a very elegant book case, fille, 
with an excellent chosen collection 
the best editions of the French classi« 
handsomely bound, the price one hun¢. 
red guineas. Mr. Gray had a great long. 
ing for this lot but could not afford t 
buy it. The conversation between hig 
and his friend was overheard by the dutch. 
ess of Northumberland, who, knowing the 
other gentleman took an opportunity tj 
ask who his friend was. She was told j 
was the celebrated Gray. Upon theirre. 
tiring, she bought the book case and i 
contents, and sent it to Gray’s lodgings, 
with a note. importing that she was asha. f 
med of sending soxsmal! an ack.wowledg. 
ment for the infinite pleasure she had re. 
ceived in reading the Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard, of all others, her favourite 
poem. 


Misery of Human Life. 


Sitting down ina strange barber's shop, 
to be shaved—lI athered with strong yel- 
low soap, the brush as large as a painter's. 
The barber, instead of using his fore-fin- 
ger to lather the upper lip, sweeping 
away with his detestable brush over mouth 
and all, finally preventing the possibility 
of breathing, by completely filling up the 
orifices of your nostrils with the cursed 
soap-suds—To conclude the whole, upoa 
opening your mouth to remonstrate with 
the filthy fellow, receiving the brush, and 
all its appurtences, plump into it. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to decline the publication oft 
letter signed ‘ Nebucnadnzzer,’ jest it shouldbe 
considered by our more fastadious readers 48 t@ 


personal We shall feel indebted for our futur 
tavours from this corresponuent. 


OF The first vol. of the Parterre may be had, 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by af 
plying at the publication office No. 108: Race St 
where communications &c. will be received. A 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prosas® 
anp Justice's No 350, North Second street 


SF The price of the Parterre is three doll 





per annum, payable quarterly m advanee. 





